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A NEW YEAR’S NOTE 


Come on, New Year, come on! \ 
We’re not so glad the old one’s gone; 
But since ’tis so (all things must 
go!), 

There is no use to weep, you know, 
.And so--come on, 

New Year, come on! 


Come on, New Year, come on, 

All boldly through the blustering 
dawn; 

One has a rosy wreath for you: 
Another, smiles and kisses, too; 
And so--come on, 

New, Year, come on! 


Come on! Thy place is here: 

The flagon waits, and songs of cheer 
Rise to the hills in music clear, 
Far-welcoming thy smile, New 
Year ; 

And so--come on, 

New Year, come on! | 

Yet stay-a moment stay! 

Ere that last echo died away 

I heard rude voices--half a score: 
The bill collector's at the door! 
(Goodby, New Year, 

I’m gone! I’m gone!) 


Snowflake 
By Walter De La Mere 


Before I melt, 

Come look at me! 

This lovely icy filigree! 
Of a great forest 

In one night 

I make a wilderness 
Of white: 


“YOU CAN TAKE OVER 
THAT HOT POTATO NOW,LAD. 
I'M GOING TO CATCH UP 


(1 


WEY ae 


By skyey cold 

Of crystals made, 

All softly, on 

Your finger laid, 

I pause, that you 

My beauty see: 
Breathe, and I vanish 
Instantly. 


1909 TOWN ANNUAL REPORT 


Report of the Board of Selectmen. 


Report of the Superintendent of Highways. 


To the Selectmen of Bellingham: 


GENTLEMEN :—With the anticipation of the State building 
a crushed stone road on South Main street, the repairing of the 
Scott Hill section of that street had been intentionally neglected 
for two or three years, consequently, it was getting in bad condi- 
tion. The Selectmen decided to make substantial repairs the 
past season. Accordingly [ have expended about four hundred dol- 
lars on South Main street, and think it now compares favorably 
with any street in the south part. 

The N. Y.. N. H. & H.R. R. Co. have complied with the 
request and repaired the approaches to the bridge on this street. 

Wrentham street from Henry Pickering’s farm to Lake 
street really needs considerable money to put it in good condition, 
the heavy ice teaming being the cause of trouble by tearing up 
this street. 

The bridge near Eugene Rhodes’ place ought to be made 
new at once, also the River bridge at Hoag Lake on Cross street. 

River Bridge at North Bellingham has been replanked, also 
the bridge near Mr. Camp’s shop at Caryville, and the bridge at 
South Milford on Hartford avenue thoroughly repaired. 

Three-inch hard pine plank makes an expensive bridge, and 
it seems to me the Town could have all of the material for mak- 
ing new or repairing the bridges procured from the ‘Town Farm, 
and of any thickness required, and have it ready when needed. 

Have erected 1000 feet new guard rail and repaired nearly 
as much of the old railing, and yet there is more which ought to be 
repaired or made new. 

The piece of crushed stone road voted by the Town was not 
made until freezing weather, as the Selectmen could not get the 
steam roller from Medway until they had finished their piece of 
street. This work was done according to instructions from the 
State Highway Commission. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ORVILLE C. RHODES, 
Superintendent of Streets. 


REPORT OF SCHOOL PHYSICIAN. 


Le the School Committee of Bellingham: 


By your direction 1 have inspected your schools as provided 
by law and I herewith submit my report. “Che medical inspection 
of schools has for a long time been looked upon as very neces- 
sary by those having a knowledge of school conditions, if schools 
are to reach a high proficiency. 

Children with defective sight and hearing do not and can not 
get as much out of their school work as those not afflicted. Ade- 
noids and enlarged tonsils are important factors in retarding 
mental development and also by extension of inflammatory process- 
es, a constant menace to the hearing and possibly even ereater dan- 
gers. Many other things interferring with the physical and 
mental development of the children are discovered and recom- 
mendations for relief are made to the parents. If these recom- 
mendations are received in the right spirit and acted upon, it 
can mean nothing less than the betterment of the school and 
home. ; 

Of the schools in your town the one at the Center was 
found to be in the best condition as regards cleanliness and 
disease. In North Bellingham and South Bellingham there 
There were 32 cases of ade- 
noids and enlarged tonsils in all the schools and my experience 


were some cases of uncleanliness. 


is that the number of cases of adenoids and enlarged tonsils is in 
direct proportion to the uncleanliness of the children. Filth and 
disease are always good companions. “Intelligence is a money 
maker” but cleanliness is a money saver. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SOLON ABBOTT, M. D. 


School Physician. 


THOSE CRAZY FLYING MACHINES 


Curious biplane modeL built in 1909, 


Marquis of Equenillez in curious machine. 190% 
Was unsuccessful 


AN OLD VIOLIN 
Author unknown 


"Tt was battered and scarreaqand the 
auctioneer 

Thought it scarcely worth his while 
To waste much time on the old violin. 
But he held it up with a smile. 

‘What am I bid, good folks?' he cried. 
"Who'll start the bidding for me? 

A dollar, a dollar, then two, only 
two? 

Two dollars and who'll make it three? 


"'Three dollars once and three doll- 
ars twice, 

And going for three, but no!' 

From the room far back a gray-haired 
man 

Came forward and picked up the bow. 
ANd wiping the dust from the old 
violin 

And tightening the loosened strings, 
He played a melody pure and sweet, 
Sweet as an angel sings. 


"The music ceased and the auctioneer 
In a ¥Yoice that was quiet and low 
Said, 'What am I bid for the old 
ViOuiti sh 

And he held it up with the bow 

"A thousand dollars and who'll make 
it two? 

Two thousand and who'll make it 
three? 

Three thousand once, 
twice 

And going and gone!' 


three thousand 
said he. 


"The people cheered but some of them 
cried, 

"We don't quite understand. 

What changed its worth?" Quick 

came the reply: 

"THe touch of the master's hand.' 

And many a man with life out of tune 
And battered and scarred with sin 

Is auctioned cheap to the thoughtless 
crowd, 

Much like the old violin. 

"A messof pottage, a glass of wine 
A game and he travels on. * 

He's going once, he's going twice, 
He's going and almost gone. 

But the Master comes and the fool- 
ish crowd 

Never can quite understand 


The worth of the soul and the change 
that's wrought 
By the touch of the Master's hand." 


This poem and PEARLS OF WISDON havé 
been in the Comments many years ago 
but we thought they were worth re- 
printing. 


1773 Documents 


The following are taken from two documents donated to 
the Historic Museum. The very difficult to read hand 
written documents have been printed as written. The 
documents are enclosed back to back between two 
pieces of glass. 


Suffolk Ss 

Either of the Constables of the town of Bellingham 
greeting in his majestyes name your are Required forth 
with to warn Ammariah Bellere and his wife mary 

& his sons Nathaniel & Eliajah his Daughters Dorcas 
& Polle & Luruine & Hannah to depart this town in 
fourteen Days as the Law Directs or get bonds men 
to secure the town from any charg that shall here 
after arise to the Exceptence of the selectmen 

and make Return of this warrant with your 

Doings here onto one of the selectmen as soon as 
may bee the above named parsons came into 

town April 1773 and in the 13 years of his 


majestiyes Reign 

Dated Bellingham March 15:1773 
John Corbett Selectmen 
Elisha Burr of 
Joshua Phillips Bellingham 

Suffolk Ss 


By virtue of the within written warrant 

I have warned the Persons within Named 

To Depart out of this Town within fourteen 

Days as the Law directs. 

Bellingham . march ye 17". 1773 

Fees for service 8/ Constable 
of 


Bellingham 


Asa Blake 


We all know that many frivolous bills are submitted to our Legislature. 
Could this actually have been one? The following, found in our arch- 
ives, has been retyped because of the poor quality of the print on the 
original page. The format is the same as the original. 

Bill: An Act for the Better Protection of Old Maids 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
Legislature assembled, as follows:- 


On and after January 1, 1904 every old bachelor shall pay to 
the Treasurer of the town or city of which he is a resident the sum 
of four dollars per month for the support of a home for old maids re- 
siding in said town or city to be paid in equal weekly installments 
of one dollar per week, said sum to be collected in the same manner 
as poll taxes are now collected. 

Provided nevertheless that upon the marriage of any bachelor all 

taxes against him which have accrued during the six months next prior 
to such marriage shall be abated. 

Provided also that any bachelor who shall prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the jury of old maids, who shall be organized for that purpose, 
that he has used due diligence and who has exercised ordinary care to 
prevent himself from remaining * an old bachelor shall be exempt 


from the provisions of this act, for a period of one year. 
* word is not legible 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
The new year is the oldest holiday to be celebrated being observed around 4,000 years ago in 
Babylon. It was first observed when the Babylonian new year began which was with the first 
new moon after the vernal equinox. Our first day of spring. 


The use of the image of a baby with a New Years banner as a symbol of the new year was 
brought to this country by the Germans. They had used this symbol since the fourteenth century. 


A recent study shows about 52% make new years resolutions. Only 12% actually reach the goals 
set forth in their resolutions. 


ate 


The “Big Blizzard” of March 12, 1888 
As I remember it: 


At the time of the “big blizzard” I 
was living at Palmer, a few miles east of 
Springfield, Mass., The storm coming from 
the west, naturally reached there earlier, and 
it was also worse than further east in the 
New England States. 

I do not remember any mention of it 
being unusual outside of New England. Pos- 
sibly it was the result of two storms, one 
from the West and one coming up from the 
South, uniting in New England. That would 
be an interesting point to find out. 

My aunt was telegraph operator for 
the Western Union and the railroads at the 
union depot of the Boston & Albany, and 
the New London Northern Railroads. 

I do not recall just when the storm 
started, but at noon of March 12” the snow 
was getting deep. We, however, did not 
realize that it was dangerous at that time to 
go out. As was my custom, I started to carry 
my aunt’s lunch at about 11:30 a.m. Usually, 
passed through a small cemetery on the way, 
to shorten the distance but by the time I 
reached the cemetery, where no path had 
been made, I decided best to go another 
street, where others had been through. So, 
retracing my steps, I passed our home to go 
the other way, when a man from the depot 
met me almost in front of the house. He had 
been sent for her lunch, they considering it 
not safe for a child to be out in the storm. 
My aunt had told them she must go for her 
lunch as otherwise I would attempt to bring 
it. Then they told her she was needed at the 
depot and they would send a man for it. 

I was nearly 11 years old. I did not 
realize any danger or fear of the storm; only 
enjoyment in seeing something unusual. 

It continued snowing and blowing 
and by the next morning everything was at a 
standstill. No trains could run; no teams 
could get through. 

It was claimed, at Palmer, that the 
snow was four feet on the level, with drifts 
much higher. Our street about a quarter of a 


mile in length was drifted all the way to five 
feet. 
The next morning — March 13th 


At the depot, my aunt had stayed 
through the night, resting in a chair in her 
office, when not working. She, and others 
working at the station, and all passengers 
from trains stalled there were fed from the 
railroad’s restaurant in the depot; and those 
who chose slept on tables and benches. 

Early in the morning a man and a 
woman came to the depot on snowshoes, not 
expecting to find trains running, but for the 
novelty of doing so. 

At home we watched attempts of 
men to wade through the deep snow. No 
streets or sidewalks had been plowed or 
shoveled at that time. One man passed the 
house driving a horse ahead of him to break 
a path for walking in. They could go only a 
few feet before stopping to rest; then go a 
few feet further, and rest again. 

In our yard no paths had been 
shoveled but the wind had piled drifts and 
had swept paths almost clear in places. To 
get wood for our fires, I jumped off the end 
of the piazza and picked the shallowest route 
to reach the woodshed, some 25 feet away. 

The pet pug dog of the owner of the 
property, who lived on the first floor, 
plunged into the 4 foot deep snow and 
waddled along for a few feet, turned, and 
came back to the house. He sank in it until 
all that could be seen was his back and head 
moving along. 

That morning the owner’s hired man, 
who slept over the stable, was ill, but in the 
afternoon he shoveled paths between the 
barn, and shed and house and from the 
house to the street. 

Shovelers everywhere were making 
sidewalk paths. 

I made a snow “fort” from which to 
bombard the hired man with snowballs, 
which play he took goodnaturedly. I also 
attempted to walk up a snow drift which 
reached the woodshed roof. Just as I 
reached the eaves, I sank down in it up to 

con’t next page 


my arms. 

Warmer weather followed melting 
the snow, and freezing at night, which 
settled the snow to half its depth, and 
crusted it over. Later it melted until there 
was water of perhaps a foot in depth which 
froze over at night but not solidly on which I 
went * but did not break through. We 
children of the neighborhood it “ben 
doughnuts” as the children of later years 
have. 

Then the snow melted suddenly, 
probably a rain assisted it, I do not 
remember. The water flooded our cellar 
putting the furnace out,- which did not affect 
our family as we used stoves on the second 
floor tenement. 

In the lower part of the town, a street 
running from Main Street on, passing over 
the river on a bridge, was a river itself for a 
while. 7 

Further East in Westboro, Mass. East 
of Worcester: My mother was working in a 
straw shop at Westboro at this time where it 
stormed throughout the day of March po 
and by 6 p.m. the snow was so deep that the 
shop managers hired horse drawn sleds to 

take the help home. 

While an unusual storm there, it was 
not as deep as at Palmer. 

* This word was not legible. 


C.C. This was written by Marion A. (Estes) 


White born April 2, 1877. She was the 
grandmother of Amy B. Cook. 
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MASSACHUSETTS RAILROAD FACTS 


The Hoosac railroad tunnel is 4 $/4 
miles in length and runs under the 
Hoosac Mountain in Ma. It was com— 
pleted on Feb. 9, 1875 seehOhe sey eal S, 
this was the longest railway tunnel 
in the U.S. 


The first Railway express service in 
the U.S. was established on March 4, 
1839 when William F. Harden carried a 
carpetbag full of documents on his 
rail trip from New York to Boston. 


The Granite Railway was the first incor- 
porated company inethesUssS.cto Dullt: a 
seperated Taiuroaus Chartered in Mass. 
on March 4. 1826. 


New England's first passenger train ran 
from Boston to Newton, Mass. A distance 
of e/a miles. On April 4, 1834. 


The first incorporated railroad to 
perform transportation service in the 
U.S. was at Quincy Mass. on Oct. 7, 
1826. Horses provided the motive of 
power. The road was used to transport 
granite for use in the construction ope 
the Bunker Hill monument. 


The first railway route linking Boston 
to New York was completed December Pee We 
1848. The route was over 5 railway 
lines and three changes of cars was 
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A Song of the 


‘A Wee freedom of roads that go winding along 
Like ribbons of silver and gold, 

By orchards and meadows, and gardens and woods, 
And rivulets crystalline cold; 

And a fair panorama of villas and farms 
As the milestones away from you reel, 

Are only a few of the pleasures that go 
With the price of an automobile. 


A rose on the cheek, and a song in the heart, 
An eye tht is steady and clear, 

An appetité equal to pickles and pie 
Without a gastronomic fear; 

A spirit at peace and in tune with the world, 
And nerves that are tempered to steel, 

Are some of the pleasures of health that you get 
When buying an automobile. 


Automobile 


The honk of the horn has a magical note 
That charms all your troubles away, 

And the hum of the motor invites you to go 
Where the blossoms and birds are at play. 

There is somewhere a racy new model of speed 
Awaiting my hand on the wheel, 

So put on your hat, and together we'll go 


And purchase an automobile. 
MINNA IRVING. 


MEMORIES 


Some of the memories I can recall 
growing up in our, at that time unknown, 
Bellingham. There were lots of dirt roads 
and narrow two lane streets with large 
trees on each side. These bring back very 
fond memories. 

We didn’t have a lot of stores and 
restaurants, nor traffic lights, nor all the 
traffic. 

Nothing to do they said. Most of 
us grew up on farms or close to one. 
Someone always needed a little helper for 
a little earning money. 

In the summer, we would play all 
the games of those days. Some of these 
were tag, croquet, sugar bowl, Simon 
Says and baseball in the field before the 
hay grew. We enjoyed all these things 
and many more with our neighbors. 

In the winter time, there was 
skating and sledding. It didn’t matter 
how cold it was. We would freeze and 
love it. Curtis Pond was a great favorite 
place for skating for kids from the “four 
comers” to the Center. 

Maybe some “oldies” can 
remember Jr. Hunter breaking his leg 
playing Snap the Whip on the ice. He 
was then carried home on a sled. This 
being the only help you could get until he 
got home. 

Maybe you can also remember 
Gordon Curtis breaking his collar bone 
sliding at John and Virginia Brown’s 
house when he hit a tree with his sled or 
Daniel Weston crashing into a tree on 
Blackstone Street with a new sled and 
new trousers — ripping them and breaking 
his sled. 


We mostly entertained our selves 
and I guess we were fairly happy. We 
took long walks in the woods or on the 
streets with no worry except some times 
your folks wanted to know where you 
had been for so long. 

Most mothers in our area had 
whistles of some sort. When they wanted 
us to come home, they would blow the 
whistle and we would listen to see who 
was calling. Each mother had a different 
method. 

As we got older, we all got jobs to 
earn money as there were no allowances 
in our families. Growing up with very 
little money, a dime, or penny, or quarter 
was really prized and spent wisely. 

I remember working in the 
cemetery on Route 140 — mowing the 
entire section with a hand push mower 
(no motor), clipping around the 
headstones, with hand clippers, digging 
and filling in graves with pick and shovel 
all for 60 cents per day for eight hours. 

Oh for the good old days as we 
say now but as we look at all the things 
we have today, I guess some were and 
some weren’t. We didn’t have much 
crime or many people to watch out for as 
everyone knew just about everyone in 
town. 

These are just a few memories 
from one of the few natives of 
Bellingham who is still here. 

All of the children in my family 
were born at home in the house that still 
stands on Patrick Street — the home of 
Nancy Wilde now. 


icp 


THE BOSTON POST 


GOLD-HEADED CANE 


Referring to thezedition of the ‘Boston 
Sunday Post, August 29, 1909' we note 
the story relating to this unusual adver- 
tising stunt on the page featuring pic- 
tures of many of the first recipients. 
Quote ' The Boston Post recently for- 
warded to the Chairman of each of 700 
New England towns a handsome gold-headed 
cane of Gabon ebony, suitably inscribed 
with the request that it be presented 
with the compliments of the Boston Post, 
to the oldest citizen of the town. The 
presentations have attracted much inter- 
est throughout New England. The select- 
men and chairman of the various towns 
took up the idea with much enthusiam, 
and in many cases there was a public 
presentation before an assembly of the 
friends and neighbors of the recipient 
of the cane. The Boston Post gold-head- 
ed canes are not only handsome and sub- 
stantial gifts in themselves, but they 


pa ait S being presented with the sre intended as a tribute to honored 
s oF ost cane by the Bellingham His and useful lives, to thrift, temperance 
Orical Commission, Chairman Ernest Taf and right living, and above all, to the 


superb vigor of New England manhood". 
(and womanhood ) 


CANE RECIPIENTS AGES 

The cane was made by the J.F.Bradley & 

Co. of New York and is of Gabon ebony 
Alanson Bates 94 from the Congo in Africa. The stock 
John H, Eaton 88 was shipped to this country in logs 
Patrick T, Allen 88 about seven feet long. The gold is 
Edwin Mignault 89 rolled in sheets and soldered to the 
William Byron 34 cane after being shaped. It is a very 
George C. MacMaster 92 handsome staff. They were cut to cane 
Joseph Hoar 92 lengths, seasoned for six months, turned 
Alonzo N. Whitney 92 on lathes to the right thickness, coated 
Marion H. Williams oi with shellac, rubbed with pumice and oil 
Philomena Guillet Od -.--took a whole year and the 14 karat 
Eugené Rhodes 88 gold heads were decorated by hand. 
Melissa Holbrook 91 
Proctor P. Cook 93 Mary Leveille was born in Woonsocket, 
Glendolene Lee 102 R.I. on June 25, 1908. She moved to 
Mary Zajak 99 So. Bellingham when she was two years 
Charlotte Ollenberger 100 Old. Mary has lived in Bellingham for 
Cecile Dalpe 96 98 years. She was one of the first 
Joseph Cucci 98 residents of Wrentham Manor when it 
Mary C. Vater 95 opened in 1972. Mary still resides 
Webel Massart 103 there. She is our 21st recipient of 
Mary Leveille 100 this traditional Boston Post gold-headed 


cane and is the 9th woman to have been 
presented with this honor. 


This cane was first presented in the 
summer of 1909, 
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The Building is 220 feet long. It consists of a central part 
51 feet wide by 61 feet deep, from front to rear. ‘l'wo wings 
each 574 feet long by 45 feet wide, extend from this to the 
right and left along a line 10 feet back from the line of central 
front. At the ends of these wings and crossing them, are 
others, 27 feet wide, by 43 long, projecting four feet in front 
and rear. Extending back from the rear of central partis the 
Chapel wing, which is 51 feet wide by 82 feet long. 


The grade of the land is such as to give three stories at the 
front side and four at the rear, exclusive of the roof. The 
stories are respectively 13 feet, 13 ft, 104 ft., 10} ft., and 10 ft. 
for all rooms in the roof. 


At the base, and extending around three sides of the build- 
ing, is a rough, split granite underpinning with a fine-cut wash 
on the front edge, and a marginal line of 14 inches is cut on all 
arrises. The rear of the building is provided with granite 
underpinning 9 inches high. 


The bricks are of the best quality hard burnt, and the 
outside course of front and end walls is laid with fine pressed 
bricks. The trimmings are of brown and olive Nova Scotia 
stone. All the main cornices are of brick and stone. 


The gutters are of heavy iron. The roofs of the intermediate 
wings are covered with the best of tin; all others are slated 
with the best quality of Bangor slates. All the dormer win- 
dows are slated. 


The style of architecture is Gothic, and all windows and 
doors are formed in accordance with the same; the windows of 
the roof are ornamented, and are a marked feature of the 


building. 


The cupola rising from the roof of central building is 20 
feet square at its base, and is 60 feet high surméunted by a 
gilded iron cross. 


It is next to impossible to give a written description in full 
of the plan and arrangement of the interior. Only an outline 
can be given. 

The basement of the chapel wing contains the Laundry, 
Ironing Room, and store rooms on one side, and Engineer’s 
Room and Steward’s apartments on the other. The basement 
of main building contains rooms for servants on one side, 
and cellars and storage on the other. 

The principal or entrance story contains the General School 
Room, Recitation Rooms, Office, Reception Room, Principal’s 
Room, and the Gymnasium. The chapel wing contains the 
Dining Room, 406 feet by 47 feet, affording accommodations 
for 250 persons; Kitchen, 20 feet by 28 feet Pastry Room, 
Carving Room and a large Dish Room. 


eat ites 


The second story of main building contains Parlors, Teach- 
ers’ rooms, Principal’s suite of apartments and Student's rooms. 
The wing contains the Chapel 47 feet wide by 70 feet long, 
finished and fitted up in every respect as a chapel, with an 
open timbered roof, arched ribs, over nave and aisles; the 
Chancel is 20 feet wide by ten feet deep, with retiring rooms 
on either side; the chancel window is a triplet, and those on 
either side of chapel are couplets, and filled with stained 
glass. 

The third and fourth stories contain rooms for students. 
In the fourth story of central building are the Hospitals, one 
for males and one for females, with all needed fixtures, bath- 
room, &c., connected with each one. 


The fifth story of central building contains two large tanks 
supported directly from the foundation of the building. They 
are 6 x 12,x 6 feet deep; these receive the water from the 
steam pump and distribute it into other smaller tanks, from 
which it flows to the required parts of the edifice. There 
are also wash rooms, with bowls and slabs, for each sex on 
each floor-throughout the building. The requisite number of 
Music Rooms are also provided. 

All rooms are furnished with ventilating registers, and all 
windows have inside blinds. 


The stairways, three iri number, are of large capacity, and 
are finished with ash and southern pine. The corridors are 
all 10 feet in width, and extend on each floor the entire length 
of the building. There are three large entrances to the 
building in front, the central one of which is covered with 
an ample portico. 

The entire building is heated by steam and lighted by gas. 


The boilers and engines required for the heating and pump- 
ing are placed in a separate building, situated 20 feet from 
the extreme rear of the chapel wing. 

There is a large elevator at the right of the main entrance 
extending through the building to its entire height, for passing 
trunks, &c. On tie left of main entrance, in a closet for the 
purpose and easily accessible, is a 4 inch iron pipe running 
from the steam pipe to the top of the building, with hose ap- 
pliances on each floor for use in case of fires. All possible 
arrangements have been made to provide against casualties by 
fire, by brick walls extending from foundations to the roof, 
making six distinct compartments. Nothing has been omitted 
that would make the building one of the most thorough of its 
kind and complete in its arrangements. 
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THE MUSIC SCHOLARS OF DEAN ACADESIY, 


PROF. L. L. BURRINGTON, A. 


1. Rondo, Eé, Piano Duet, Weber. 
MISSES KATE C. and LOTTIE C. MUNROE. 

2. ‘The Two Angels,” Blumenthal. 
MISS FLORA E. CROOKS. 

3. ‘The Gipsy Song,” 
MISS EDITH H. CHILSON. 

4, ‘Little Wanderer,” Polka, Loage. 

MISS LENA ADAMS. 
5. ‘The Brook,” Pope. 


| 
Smith. | 
MISS HELEN BALDWIN. | 
8. Fantasie, ‘‘Moise,” Leybach. 


XIVth CONCERT 


SS Ss | 
—BY— | 


AT TEE CHAPEL, 


TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 19, 1888, 


AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


PRINCIPAL. 


es 


—<PROGRAMME.s— 


MISS LENA G. McARTHUR. 
. RECITATION. 
7. ‘Lily of the Valley,” 


MISS LIZZIE M. TOMPSON. 
“Valse Cantabile,” Luigi Arditt. | 
MISS MAY SHEPARD. 


9. Song; 


10. ‘‘March des Troubadours,” Roubier. 
MISS MABEL EDDY. 
11. ‘La Sonnambula,” Fantasie, Leybach. 
MISS GRACE G. PEASE, 
12. Song, ‘‘Star of Glengary.” Sparle. 


MISS LUCY P. LIVERMORE. 
RECITATION. 


14. “‘A Merry Peal,” Waltz, Storat. 
MISS JENNIE E. McARTHUR. 
15. Song, ‘‘Huntsman’s Horn,” White. 
MISS ALICE CHILSON. 
16. ‘*La Costagnette,” Ketten. | 
MISS MAX SHEPARD. 
17. Duet, ‘‘Swallow,” Mans. 


MISSES LUCY P. LIVERMORE, MOLLIE E. POMERY. 


(The Grand Piano is from Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass.] 


The New Motorist 


pee talk of a king in his ermine crown. 
Or a proud multi-millionaire busy, 
Collecting the coupons all day from a pile 
As high as a skyscraper dizzy. 
The richest and happiest man since the time 
When this earth was first dropped in its socket, 
Is the one who is going to town with the price 
Of an automobile in his pocket. 


His ear is attuned to the honk of the horn, 
And he talks in the gasoline lingo 

Of crackerjack models, and nifty machines. 
That can burn up the gravel, by jingo! 

He is wise to the make of magneto and coil, 
And cylinder, gas-tank, and sprocket, | 

Because he is going to town with the price 


Of an automobile in his pocket. 
T. R. E, Town. 


100 YEARS AGO 


qian’ 


A DEPRESSION? 


With today's economy, banks closing 
stores going out of business, people 
losing jobs and homes,it reminds one 
of the Great Depression. There are a 


few left who remember it. As bad as 
things were back then, I don't remem- 
ber any houses for sale. However, 


people worked locally and houses were 
handed down from one generation to 
the next. Prices came down back then, 
not up like now. 

Many people were out of work and 
some were on short time. The shoe 
shops, hat shops and rubber shop,etc. 
managed to keep going. One shoe 
shop started folks at 10¢ an hour,. 
Many people worked at Draper Corp. 
never shut down but at times went on 
short time. Those whose money was 
tied up in stocks lost a fortune. 
Faced with such a disaster, quite a 
few committed suicide. Those with 
generous amounts of money in the bank 
lost most of, getting only 10¢ for 
every dollar saved. Neighborhood 
stores let people buy the necessities 
on credit and they paid when they had 
the money. If one had a little land, 
they planted a garden, had a few 
chickens and maybe a cow. 

I was brought up on a farm. My 
dad raised a big garden and we sold 
what we couldn't use. My mother and 
grandmother canned fruits and vege- 
tables all summer and the cows supp- 
lies us with milk, cream and butter. 
The only groceries that had to be 


Li 


Produce could be picked up at the 
town barn. Evidently most folks didn't 
like grapefruit because much of it 
was found rotting behind the barn. 

Not a penny was wasted. We all 
became very frugal as we watched our 
parents count every penny. We grew 
up just as thrifty and pack rats as 
well. Nothing was thrown out it 
there was a use for it in the future... 

Parents always found enough change 
so the kids could could have an 
occasional candy bar or ice cream 
cone and even enough to go to the 
movies once in a while. They did 
without themselves so their children 
could have a normal childhood. 

I can remember my uncle bought a 
new Plymouth for $700. It seemed 


;like a lot of money back then. My dad 
bought me a bicycle. It was a real 
luxury when times were so bad. What 


fever we got, we took real good care 


of because we knew we'd never get 
another one, 

It's a good thing there were no 
electronic toys back then because ne 
one could afford them. However,at 
Christmas we all seemed to get presents 
we wanted, but not very many. It was 
harder for larger families. Often a 
wagon or sled from last year would be 
repainted and given to one of the 
younger children. 

We didn't buy our Christman trees, 
we went out in the field and cut a 
nicely shaped cedar tree. WE picked 
princess pine and evergreen and made 


purchased were meat and cooking ingread Our wreaths with a hoop made out of 


ients. All deserts were homemade. 


TItja wire coat hanger. 


Even now, many 


was a real treat to get a bakers jelly|years later, it's a treat to get the 


doughnut. 

My mother raised turkegs for a 
while which took care of our holiday 
dinners. When she no longer raised 
them, her uncle, an avid hunter, 
would give us a phesant for Thanks- 
giving. 

Women worked on the W.P.A. sewing, 
especially girl's dresses. The only 
problem was all the dresses were made 
from the same pattern and material. 
Half the girls in school wore the 
green dresses with the cape type 
collars. The men worked digging 
ditches for the pipes to be laid for 
our town water. 


material and make the wreaths. 

The children didn't realize how 
tough things were. Our parente pro- 
tected us from the reality. Everyone 
was in the same boat and kids didn't 
pay much attention to it. It was just 
the way things were. As soon as we 
were 16 we got jobs during the summer 
and after school. Things had started 
to pick up and we thought we were rich 
making 40¢ an hour and getting a 
$25.00pay check at the end of the 
week. It's a time to reflect upon. 


F’.M.M. 
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PEARLS OF WISDOM 
The vagabond when rich, is called a 
tourist. 


Laughter is the shock absorber of 
life's blows. 


Teeeeatrront to drink like a fish, 
providing you drink what a fish drinks. 


Diplomacy is the art of letting some- 
one else have your way. 


If everything appears to be going well, 
you've obviously overlooked something. 


A book shut tight is a block of paper. 


Smiles are just like colds - they're 
catching. 


Experience is the name everyone gives 
to his mistakes. 


HAPPiness: 
within. 


iL can only be trulys:found 


History repeats itself ‘cause no one 


listens the first time. 


Gardener's assistant: 
weeding party. 


members of the 


No married man can understand what the 
bachelor does with his money. 


Keep the old as long as it is good 
and take the new as soon as it is 
better. 


Some minds are like conCrete-- all 
mixed up and permanently set. 


Second thoughts are always wiser. 
Alimony: boui:ty on the mutiny. 


Violent plays need trauma critics. 


The noble secret of laughing at one- 
self is the greatest humor of all. 


Remember, 
tear. 


nothing dries faster than a 


Nobody ever got his mind dirty doing 
hard work. 


Life is like an onion. 
off layer by layer, 
you weep. 


you peel it 
and sometimes 


What we anticipate seldom occurs; 

What we least expect generally happens. 
Ability is a wonderful thing but it's 
value is greatlly enhanCed by depend 
ability. 


Sometimes the best thing to get off 
your chest is your chin. 


Inhibitions are ties up in nots. 
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A person cannot truly love another 
until he learns to love himself. 


There may be luck in getting a good 
job, but there's no luck in keeping it. 


You Can always tell luck from ability 
jby its duration. 


{Be sure your conversation generates 
imore light than heat. 
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Happiness is a 


i 

way station between too 
jlittle and too 
} 


much. 


age: The young want to 
old want to be young. 


‘The paradox of 
ibe old and the 


iThe only 
horse is 


time some people work like a 
when the boss rides them. 


TGesenot 
Loses to 


so important to be serious as 
be serious about the important. 


Memory is the diary we all carry with us. 


Dieting: It's simply what we don't 
ay in our mouths. 

Just because a path is well beaten is 
no proot wt s the /pightsone: 


Some people pay a compliment as if 
they expected a receipt. 


he human spirit is stronger than 
anything that can happen to it. 
hat we see depends mainly on what we 
Looks for, 


te 


HE NEW 123-mile divided lane Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike is the safest, 

most modern highway in_ existence. 
Opened in May, 1957, it carves its way 
from the New York State Line through 
the Berkshire hills and continues without 
a stop-light or an intersection across the 
East-West axis of Massachusetts to the 
outskirts of Boston. Approval has been 
granted by the Legislature to continue 
the limited access toll road into down- 
town Boston. It is a privately-financed 
highway, paid for by the tolls of those 
using it. It is engineered with every built- 
in safety factor known to modern high- 
way construction. It is scenic and safe. 


SPEED LIMITS: 60 mph for passenger 
cars; 50 mph for trucks 


FACILITIES: Highway patrol is by the 
Massachusetts State Police, traveling 
in cruiser-station wagons equipped 
with all manner of emergency equip- 
ment. 


FOOD: Eight Howard Johnson’s res- 
taurants are placed at intervals along 
the Turnpike where travelers may 
satisfy their hunger from a snack to 
a full-course meal. 

Locations of the restaurants of this 
famed Massachusetts institution, 
“Landmark for Hungry Americans” 


are: 
Eastbound: 
lee —6 miles east of West Stockbridge interchange 
Ludlow —1 mile east of Ludlow interchange 


Charlton—2 miles east of Sturbridge interchange 

Natick —1 mile east of Natick interchange 
Westbound: 

Framingham— 2 miles west of Natick interchange 


Charlton — 7 miles west of Auburn interchange 
Ludlow — 7 miles west of Palmer interchange 
Blandford —11] miles west of Westfield interchanges 


SERVICE STATIONS: Ten service sta- 
tions provide fuel and all motor 
needs 


in 31955, the cost) to, buLlacrnis 
123 mile highway was $239,000,000. 


MIDDLE POST ROAD 


FRANKLIN MILESTONE 


In 1753, Postmaster Benjamin Franklin 
passed through Bellingham on his way to 
New York from Boston, placing mile 
markers all along the route with which 
mail rates were to be established. The 
original stone was replaced with this 
slate stone on which was engraved; 


31 Miles 


Through our research we believe that 
this stone was quarried at the slate 
quarry located just off of Maple St. 
near Route 495. For many years this 
mile marker was in front of the old 
Smith Tavern near ST. Brendan's Church 
on Hartford Ave. in North Bellingham. 
Recently it was located in front of the 
North Bellingham schoolhouse. We are 
happy to report that this valuable part 
of Bellingham history is now on exhibit 
at our museum where it will be safe fron 
vandals and theft. 
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MAIL BOX NEWS 


To Chairman Ernest Taft: 
Please accept this donation from 
Rosanna and Pat Leonard. 
Keep up the good work 
Thank you, 
Rosanna and Pat Leonard. 


Hi Ernie, 

Here’s the photo I promised to 
send. 

I really enjoyed my visit to your 
museum and will return to look at the 
rest of it. So much stuff and all so 
interesting. 

Meanwhile, I still haven’t found 
the photo of my father at Packard Mills — 
but I will, and I will give you a copy. 

Keep mailing me the Com- 
ments”. It is great. 

Take care, 
Lucille M. Laliberte 


Christmas 2008 

Greetings and a donation from 
Georgia. I grew up in Caryville, which I 
understand is no longer in existence. I 
spent my freshman year at Milford High 
School, and then Bellingham High 
School was ready, Hallelujah! 
Graduated in the class of °41. 


Ruth (Dore) Sweezey 


DONATIONS 


Richard and Yolanda Chattaway 
Ann Perry 

Lucille Laliberte 

Drew and Peg Palmer 

Rosanna and Pat Leonard 
Carlton and Millie Patrick 

R. M. Fleuette and J.A. Morales 
Janet Roach 

Ruth Sweezey 
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OOPS! 
Following are corrections to our last 
issue of the Crimpville Comments: 


The front page should have read 
Hebert’s Inn and not Herbert’s Inn. 


On page 8 — “Presidental Trivia” 
Under Andrew Jackson: It should have 
read marrying not marring. 


Under James Buchanan: It should have 
read eye and not high. 


DEATHS 


Ronald D. Stochaj 
Linwood E. Lowell Sr. 
Emilia Mikulko 

Francis A Pine 

Charles E. Cook 

Rev, Edward M. Keasirian 
Helen E. Clabby 

Marsha D. (D'Aniello) Lussier 
Rita Jacques 

Stanley W. Spont 

Myrtle R. Perrico 

Anna (Patrick) Williams 
Josephine F. (Ankiewicz) Mowry 
Helen (Goluboski) Mostek 
Shirley M. McKinley 
William (Billy) Woznak 
Mary L. (Thomas) Williams 
Donald E. Wozniak 

Rene B. Clerc 

Joseph J. Clinton 
Madeline J. Dexter 


Kenneth P, Barnett . 
Atithony L. (Tony) Balliro 


Marjorie E. Russell 
E. Louise (Gardner) Tuttle (Mrs Stanley) 
L. Jerome Sacco 
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ANOTHER LANDMARK GONE 


ASSUMPTION CHURCH & SCHOOL 
Moody St.-So. Bellingham 
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